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MIDDLEHAM CASTLE, YORKSHIRE. 






Mippienam Castxx, in the North of his brother, the Archbishopof Yoite. 
ary sa 


f was one:of the “Edward,” says Rapin; ** behaved so 
stzongest and most magnificent castles in obligingly to-that prelate, that he had 
Yorkshire, and even now, in its ruins, it leave, with a small guard, to hunt now 
& grand and venerable, as will beseen ard then inthe park. This first step 
our view of it. It was built in the .being-taken, he prevailed with one’ of 

year 1190, by Robert Fitz Ranulph, his guards to deliver'a letter to two gen= 
of Ribald, younger brotherof tlemen of the oe wherein he 

Earl of ites ig! to whom the pointed out to them what course they 

tl was. given by should take to free him. The. 

R sioeand, overjoyed at* the opportunity to do the 
and it afterwards came into possession of king so great a service, privately assem- 
i : bled their friends, and lying in ambush 

alluded to by near the park, easily carried him away.” 
King § Edward, the only son of Richard II1. 
that was born in this castle, which from that 
had time to the present, is scarcely mentioned 

been surprised and taken » in his in history. It was formerly moated 
Em Ba Wolvey, by Richard Nevil, round’ by the help of a spring in the 
Earl of Warwick, surnamed the.king- higher ground, from which water was” 
maker, who put Edward under the care conveyed. ~~’ = — 

Vot. iv. H 97 
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ON THE MUSIC OF THE 
SPHERES. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Srr,—It has been a great matter ‘of sur- 
prise to me, that so beautiful and highly 
eee theory as that of the Music of the 

pheres should be sufféred to lie neglected 
and forgotten. Amidst the varied specu- 
lations of the ancients, there have been 
practical illustrations of many ideas, which 
exclusively belonged to their verse; and 
with the greatest deference to the talent 
exhibited in the columns of the Mrr- 
nor, I submit the following observations 
— that sublime and most interesting 
theory :— 

It was an ancient, astronomical 


spheres, revolvin 
in different measures, ced the a 
ral phenomena of the motion of the hea- 
vens: It was a pretty fancy, that these 
spheres in their movements uced, to 
ears that were subtile or sublimed enough 
to hear it, a kind of sweet and mellow 
music, like the sound of musical glasses. 
Upon this subject I will quote the 
Ww of Sir Thomas Brown, who was a 
noted antiquary @hd phi , in the 
carly. part of the reign of 1 
“ There is music wherever there is har. 
mony, order, and and thus far 


strictly, , and :phy 
Yet toes that von ivimpel ton = 
mind ee nm and simplicity of 
design which most strikingly affect the 
heart ? There is oft-times a pleasure in 
oe a and while I — the 
of ‘my speculation, I affect that 
which is not real, and am pie ws as to 
all niceties of demonstrative accuracies.— 
We all know the language of music ;— 
it is felt—it is understood. Its powers of 
association Operate so forcibly upon the 
human mind, that it elevates or depresses, 
governs and ¢ubjects :— 
There is in souls, a sympathy with sounds.” 


Indeed, I think I may not be deemed 


either romantic or extravagant, if I.intro- 
duce another conjecture, or antithesis. To 
me there exists exquisite harmony in 
sights as well as sounds; and in this 
manner I will place my 


ment :—That 
‘as the essence of music 
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learness 
harmony, and object of his 


3 we'may observe a harmony in sights as 
well as sounds, and in the arrangement of 
the several parts of the material world, so 
the application of the — of har. 
mony to the t of the celestial 
bodies, leads those to the notion of music 
who cannot conceive of harmony without 
sound. In unison with these ideas, the 
late Capel Lofft* produced a most in- 
enious article on the ‘ Harmony of 
ours,” in a number of the “ Monthly 

M + e.”? 

T have now given the state in which the 
matter in question at present stands, and 
can conceive of no bias which can mis- 
direct the mind, or take from it the satis- 
faction of believing in a theory which 
‘ombines ‘so-much of “with ‘that 
of love and feeling in its nature. By 
some it is rejected as an ancient, visionary, 
remantic, and wild enthusiasm ; but cah- 
not the lover of nature—cannot the sate 
influences which possess and claim the 
San a — of his soul, dry 

ulge a theory w is fraught 
beauty and sublimity? 

The indulgence and cultivation of. a 
high and lofty feeling of romance, have in 
too many instances Jed the mind into 
wild and fatal errors ; a 
trary, a ‘temperate enthusiasm for song 
and gives that soft polish to the 
mind which elevates it, and fits it for the 
noblest and the best of purposes. ‘What 
influences can be more heavenly—what 
asseciations more exquisite—what greater 
tag em Plat ‘he blue sky, the 

contemp’ ue sky, the 

‘amined yon soe heaven, the gay- 

J ) Starry firmament, the soft fall of 
¢moon-beam 


* The death of this amiable man took place on 
the 26th of May, 1824,at Montcallier, near Turin. 
Capel was born in 176], at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, in the county of Suffolk. He: was 
cated at the Grammar-School of his native town, 
and gave early and decid ius : 
afterwards studied 


sion was made a barri: Y 

= Ne preg are literature; and, besides contri- 

‘buting to vari j ; 

author of numerous literary, 

and legal publications. Latterly he 

his seat, Troston-Hall, an obscure, th 
tful miles 


i 
i 
: 


reputation of a . Mr. Lives a warm 
politician, an ardent lover of the arts and sci- 
ences, and his phi 4 
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tive ones ok fsa is laid out 
wi . Zov > proportion. 
Se world. Teach lanet rolls 
along in its given sphere is 
contained in ~ uniform Fes ap and 
the vast, concaved expanse which seems to 
vest ourglobe causes sounds, which are full 
of real and affecting melody. M. N. 





STANZAS.—BY W. M. PRAED. 


O'ER yon a the storm may lower, 
But, heediess of the wintry air, 
One little bud shall linger there, 

A still and trembling flower. 


Unscath'd by long revolving years, 
Its tender leaves shall flourish yet, 
And sparkle in the moonlight, wet 

With the pale dew of tears, 

And where thine humble ashes Ife, 
Instead of scutcheon or of stone, 
It rises o'er thee, lonely one, 

Child of obscurity ! 


Mild was thy voice as zephyr‘s breath, 
Thy cheek with flowing locks was shaded ! 
But the voice hath died, the cheek hath faded 
In the cold breeze of death! 


Brightly thine eye was smiling sweet ! 
Pp fi decay hath still'd its glancing ; 
Warmly thy little heart was ing, 

But it hath ceas‘d to beat! 

A few short months, and thou wert here! 
Hope sat upon thy youthful brow ; 
And what is thy memorial now ? 

A dower and a tear! Epoar. 





FLEET MARRIAGES. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


of womien that are in debt, to go to the 
and hire a man to marry them, 


there, and desires the person of the house 
yg sag aang at Hesends 
one, (he having many always read 
at his cal) and the woman agrees wi 
him, pays him more money than he ever 
had before on such an }and sends 


for who asked one guinea and 
Sat Re on which the man 
was very angry, and said to his newly 
in spouse, ‘ My dear, I have been 
—e upwards i 
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morning, and never paid more than half 


a 
So a guinea, and you shall not be imposed 


upen.’ So the parson took the half- 
guinea, and they were married accord- 
ingly.” H, M. 


THE USE AND DESIGN .OF 
SCRIPTURAL PRINTS. 


As painting was prior to ing, and 
as hieroglyphics were in dyer let- 
-ters, so to such as are yet uainted 
with words, picture is still the best me- 
thod of instruction, and co! ing how 
great the proportion of the unlearned is, 
in the bulk of the people, there cannot 
well be found any more worthy of 
encouragement than this universal method 
of conveying information. Pictures speak 
all » and in a style suited to 
every one’s capacity ; the meanest under. 
standing is enlightened by them, and 
such, as if they could the history, 
would scarcely be the wiser, apprehend it 
with all its circumstances from the print, 
8o that independent of books, a charitable, 
and intelligent christian may instruct a 
_ neighbour from a set af prints only. 
hey are wonderfully calculated to in- 
vite and allure young people to know- 
ledge; sight is the most interesting of 
our senses, and the firat effort of our 
reason is to know the meaning of what 
we see ; as helps to retaining the facts they 
express, as well as r there is no- 
thing 
impress on the mind, such clear, strong, 
and lively apprehensions ‘of what 
fepresent, as cannot easily be injured, 
and hardly ever effaced. We find b 
experience they have a wonderful, as we 


as ha effect in moving the. passio: 
and in this a 74 


wiser only, but seriptural ts, well 
executed, will make us a irri 
us up to do what our reading instructs 
is our duty. 


SUPERSTITIONS IN MECKLEN. 
BURG, SCHWERIN. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 
San,—The following is an Extract from 
Mr. Downe’s Letters from Mecklenburg 
and Holstein. If it is worthy of insertion, 
it is at your serviee. 

Krow. 


Tue following are among the Supersti- 
tions of the Mecklenburgians :—1. Who- 
ever reads epitaphs loses his memory.— 
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2. Yarn, spun by a girl under the age of 
seven, extraordinary virtues. 
-Linen made of it furnishes the best ban. 
-dages’ for gouty - patients; and when 
wrought into garments, forms a complete 
coat of mail—not only against the bullet 
and the dagger, but even against the more 
formidable tions of witchcraft: nay, 
the very yarn itself.can be wound into un- 
erring musquet-balls.—3. When a mouse 
goaws a gown, some misfortune may be 
appre! —4. When a stranger enters 
.a room he should be obliged to seat hirr - 
-self, were it only for a moment, as he 
otherwise takes away the children’s sleep 
with him.—5. The crowing of a hen in- 
dicates. some approaching disaster —6. 
ver sneezes at an early hour, either 

hears some news or receives some present 
the same day.—7.. Women who sow flax- 
‘seed should, during the process, tell some 
confounded lies, otherwise the yarn will 
never bleach white.—8. "3 bread 
should be given to children who are slow 
in learning to speak—9. When women 
are stuffing bed-ticks, the men should not 
remain in the house, otherwise the fea- 
thers will come through the ticken.—10. 
To rock a cradle when empty is injurious 
to the child.—11. If a child less than a 
twelve month old be brought into a cellar, 
he becomes fearful.—12. The first tooth 
cast by a child should be swallowed by 
the mother, to ensure a new growth of 
beautiful teeth_—13. A child grows up 
proud if suffered to look into a mirror 
while less than a twelve month old.—14. 
To eat while the bell is tolling for a fu- 
neral, causes tooth-ache—15. Stepping 
across a child ents its growth.—16. 
The following are‘ omens of death:—A 
dog’s scratching the floor, or howling in 
a particular manner; and an owl’s hooting 
in the ch 47 pean of the house.—17. 
When a child puts any combustible mat- 
ter into the fire or during the even- 
ing, an effect, similar to that produced by 
chewing dandelion, ensues at night—18. 
Buttoning a coat awry, or drawing on a 
stocking with the inside out,.causes mat- 
ters to go wrong during the entire day. 
—19. White s ~~ on the nails are lucky. 
—20. He who has teeth wide asunder, must 
seek his fortune in a emmy peel a He 
who purposes removing to a new house, 
wmnstlonel in beforehand bread, salt, and 
a new broom.—22. Domestic harmony 
must be preserved when washing-day 
comes, in order to ensure fine weather; 
which is indis ble, as the ceremony is 
enerall: formed out of doors.—23. 
When children play soldiers on the road- 
side, it forebodes the a of war.— 
24. Whoever finds a blade of four-leaved 
trefoil (shamrock) should wear it for good 
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luck.—25. By bending the hand to the 
hollow of the arm, the initial letter of the 
name of one’s future spouse is represented. 
—26. When a female drops her garter on 
the road, it shows that her husband or 
lover is faithless.—27. To find a horse- 
shoe, or part of one, is lucky.—28. When 
two persons wash themselves with the 
same water, it occasions hostility between 
them.—29. To prevent cats or dogs from 
running away, they should be chased 
thrice round the hearth, and their hinder 
rts then briskly rubbed against it—30. 
e who sees a wolf first need not appre- 
hend any injury from him—3l. By 
platting the tongue of an otter or serpent 
his whip, a carman may be assured, 
that his horses will be enabled to draw the 
greatest load up the steep side of'a ditch, 
and will never drink too much.—32. 
Whenever women or Fg wash sacks, it 
will soon rain.—33. He who cuts down a 
man that has hanged himself, becomes 
dishonourable in his dealings.—34. The 
itching of the left hand betokens the 
receipt—that of the right, the expenditure 
of money.—35. Red silk twist, or the 
stocking of the left leg, wound about the 
neck, are an infallible cure for a sore 
throat.—36. When a man’s ear tingles, 
somebody is speaking ill of him.—37. 
Children born on Sundays, are gifted with 
the faculty of seeing ghosts and s 
—38. He who fasts on Holy Thursday, or 
three successive Fridays, becomes ex- 
empted from fever for year ; or cured 
of it if already affected.—39. It is also an 
unfailing remedy to write with chalk on the 
door of the sick room—Stay away Fever, 
Mr. —— is not at home.—40. To prune 
fruit-trees at Easter, secuses them for the 
year from ve and the fruit from 
worms.—41. W et eats soup at Easter 
will have a running at the nose contin. 
ually.—42. Rain on St. John’s: day is 
bad for the nuts.—43. When it rains on 
St. Medordus’ day, Midsummer day, or 
the anniversary of the Visitation of the 
Blessed Virgin, it will continue to do so 


CURIOUS WILLS. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Srr,—I beg:leave to forward: you a few 


more abstracts from Curious . Wills, in 
addition to those inserted in No. 91, of 
the Mirror, and which like them have 
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been proved in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury. Many of them it will be 
seen are not of the most amiable cha- 
racter. H. O. 
Jesse Pace, Seaman, late of His Ma- 
jesty’s ship, Saltash, ‘proved 8th of No- 
vember, 1749. 
“ In nomine Domini, I, Jesse Page, 

ic the frailty of this wicked age, 
The danger I run, as now going to sea 


In the Saltash, a. cruizing against the. 


mee - 
Being sick in my pocket, but sound at 


m 

Make this my last Will before I depart: 

Imprimis, my body I freely commit, 

To the carth or sea, as God shall 
think fit, ’ 

As to such worldly wealth I Icave in this 


life. 

To Peter Jones I bequeath it and his 
loving wife, 

Dwellers at Gravesend, in the county of 


Kent. 
Victuallers too, and ’tis the true intent, 
Of this my last Will and Testament, 
That they and their heirs the same shall 


enjoy, PR 
Exempt from incumbrance this right to 
annoy, 
In witness whereof to this my last Will 
I’ve subscribed and set my own hand and 
seal, 
September the second, 2lst year of the 


reign 
Of our Sovereign George, now King of 
Britain.” 


Joun AYLETT Stow, late of the Pa- 
rish of St. Andrew, Holborn, deceased, 
8th of June, 1781. 

“ Thereby direct my executors to lay 
out five guineas in the purchase of a pic- 
ture, of the viper biting the benevolent 
hand of the person who saved him from 

in the snow, (if the same can 
for that money) and that they 


Esq: 
contemplating, 


him in lieu of £3,000, I-h Nye spree- 
Will (now revoked and burnt) left him.” 


SAMUEL PurLEWENT, late of Lin- 
coln’s-Inn, in = county of Middlesex, 
3 


> deceased, proved November 19, 
792. 

* It is my express will and desire that | 
I may be buried at Western, in the 
county of Somerset, if. I die there, if: 
not, to be carried down there, (but not 
in a hearse) nor will I have any 
or coach to attend upon me, but me 
be carried in any vehicle, with all the ex- 
mar possible to Bath, so as the same 
loes not exceed the sum of £25, and’ 
when I arrive there, I direct six poor 
people of Western do support my corpse’ 
to the grave, and that ‘six poor women, 
and six poor men of Western do attend 
me to the grave, and that I may be buried 
at twelve at noon, and each of them to 
have half-a-guinea: and I hereby order 
and direct, that a good boiled font, a 
dozen fowls, a sirloin of beef, with 
plum-puddings may be provided at the 
Crown, in Western, for the said eighteen‘ 
poor people, besides the clerk and sexton. 
And [ allow five guineas for the same ; 
and I request and hope they will be as’ 
merry and cheerful as: possible, for I 
conceive it a mere farce to put yon 

imace of weeping, crying, snivelling, 
and the like, whieh can answer no good 
end, either to the living or dead, and 
which I reprobate in the highest terms.” 


“copIctl. = | |, 

* T desire that.after I am buried, there 
bea cold collation provided at the public. 
house, a sirloin of beef, potatoes, and ‘a 
fillet of veal, with plenty of good ale, 
where I hope they will refresh themselves 


- with decency and propriety. No friends 


or relations, whatever to attend my fu-' 
neral.” 


JastER PorTER, late of Little Dean, 
in the county of Gloucester, but now of 
Little Britain, London, M. D. 

proved 4th February, 1795. 

‘In consequence of my having been 
defrauded of my birthright-and 
estate, by the cruel and unnatural Will of 
my father, in 1779, which was effected 
by the villany and artifice of my sister, 
to aggrandize her fortune, and become 
his executrix, I would stigmatize their 
memory to the latest posterity, and ex. 
hibit a picture of them in full 5 
that I may deter the vicious from acts of 
injustice, which disgrace humanity; and 
assure the world, that the memory of bad 
actions can only be effaced by public 
marks of detestation and abhorrence. 

‘ Therefore my Will is, that £10 be 
deposited in the hands of the Overseers 
of the parish of Enmore, which they 
shall distribute equally amongst ten of 
the elder men, paupers of the said pa- 
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Fish, on the 5th day ef November, on 
eondition that they make two effigies, re= 
Beeeniing, Smee and a woman, whica 
shall be on two stakes, and a copy 
of my father’s Will shall be affixed thereto, 
with a label in large these 


among them, agreeable to the words of 
my ill.” 





WOMAN. 
Tats Ruowiotee joys the human mind 
Man is not form’d to tive alone, 
ever can a bosom find, 
Which joys or sorrows with his own : 
’ For what were life debarr’d of thee, 
Sweet woman? say, what then were life? 
"Tis known by alll a dseam to be, 
A sea with rocks, with tempests rife. 
But thou! oh, lovely weman, thon, 
Thou art the pilot of that life ; 
"Tis thy fond love conducts us through, 
In youth the mother, and in age the wife. 





A TRAVELLING getitlemah saw by the 
Side of the road, on a sandy heath, a 
colony of rats movitig in grand divisions, 
and inthe most:perfeet order, from’a di- 
Tepidated ‘mill towards  parson’s ban. 
This. was not so wonderful; but upon a 

by the elf on goed glass ene ire 
saw, Ip Of a good ‘glass, two rats 
leading their aged patent, who vas blind, 
in the following extraordinary manner :— 
A long wheat-straw was held in the centre 


tremities of which each of the marché 
jag Sol to aye their sire to the 
8 
‘extentions 
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She Draughtsman ; 
OR, . 
HINTS ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
No. IV. 


— 


DIFFERENT MIXTURES OF 
COLOURS. 

Prussraw bive and raw Terra de Sienna 

make. 


ma‘ perueeee of 

Prussian blue. Burnt am- 
C.. foaie blue, and a little of the 
sdlution of sap , make an admirable 
tint for the verdure of fore-grounds, foli- 


be age of fore-ground trees, &c. Indigo and 


burnt umbre make a 


_ Fore-ground st ae erate NE 
burnt umbre, bister, and burnt Terra de 
Sienna, to be used separately for the flat 
er of them, 


ounce of sap-green, pound it in small 
Pieces, then put them into a two-ounce 
phial, fall of clear water ; as soon as it 
completely dissolved, it may be 
used in the manner above described. 
MASTERS WORTHY OF IMITA- 
TION. 


By studying nature attentively, 


Saees ot wt 2 oie fixed 


will 
. But 


the best specimens of rustle scenery in 
the world. prem er: pa for 
master in teves, you 
Tir uswer be teeeeienl of'a faithful 
hee morte ‘you attach youtself to 
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XUM 


whose works are 


METHOD OF LEAVING OUT 
. THE LIGHTS IN WATER CO- 
.. LOURED DRAWINGS. 


in it. 


of th ome ced pis 
wa eu en 

on bea for Lag vagy | the Light. 
When you have. done outline with 
the black-lead pencil, take the yolk ofa 
raw egg, mix it with water on your 
lettes to the consistency of an 

colour in fiuid, after which our 
hair-pencil,full of it, and stop out all the 


soft bi and will fin 
Pa enrna es oe 


Bore, but this is the simplest, and suits 
same end in every respect; conse- 


. When com 
a hundred different shapes, cannot equal, 
far less surpass, the utility and effect 
the oe yolk of a en's ea. 
Draughtsman, in its present form. 
tog chiefly extracts from an expensive 


at We have same fears that one spe a 
wil ere Pepare have minal: 
inform us, Bae wil sock or itp. 


ee 
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VERSES OCC. BY THE THUN- 
DER-STORM. 
( For the Mirror.) 

t 
perro 
‘Aud distant thunder echoes e sky. 
Tad, apd more load reenand Die pealas 

vivid lightnings flash in forky flakes 
Again, e solemn stitiness patere é 


¥on murky spot, transpiere’d by vivid flame, 
‘ Reflects the othe ad gare ; 
Behold, ye Atheists! to your utter. » 
Renounce your errors, and confess His preis¢. 
But see—the scones again. dispel, . 
And ul breezes fan the sultry air; 

Let joyful! the lofty chorus swelk 

To him who deigns to make vain man his care 


Though man presume his Maker's weeks to pry, 
The issue mocks his mad Nel 
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peek cere nor .were we totally di- 
vested of some degree of apprehension at 
first, from the: intense gaze.and marked 
attention of these enormous beasts... In- 
deed; the Onamese appeared to fear some 
accident might accrue to us from our novel 
eepeurance, and advised us to assume 

costume of the country, to prevent 
any accident ; which advice we generally 
hereafter complied with, at which they 
were always highly gratified, viewing it 
as a iment. Nor was this unat- 
tended with other. advantages, for our 
dresses were those of civil mandarins of 
the second order, which gained us greater 
respect from the populace. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


In the administration of justice, the ut- 
most venality prevails, the case generally 
turning in favour of the party bribing 
highest. Murder, which, according to 
the earlier travellers, was. formerly very 
uncommon in Onam, is now by no means 
unfrequent. Theft is univ although 
capitally punished upon detection. All 
capital crimes, excepting adultery, are 
punished by decollation. The culprits 
are brought into the great bazars, among 
which (in cases where there are many to 
suffer, and ‘this is not unfrequent,) they 
—_ distributed. posi ed anne 
and foot-soldiers, are as guards 
round the bazaars : the criminals are placed 
upon their knees'in a row, distaut from 
each other a few paces; and before each, 
attached to a stake, planted in the earth, 
is a placard, stating the crimes.for which 
they are respectively to suffer. The exe- 
cutioner prepares. with his .keen two- 
handed sword.to inflict the coup de grace, 
while his attendant stands before the first 
malefactor, spe Selene _ in his 
hands, pulling it with.some violence, b 

which a the neck is distended : che 
word.is, given by the chief mandarin: one 
blow severs the,head from the .trunk. 


po! 
are exposed for a few days, till, by 
ey oe are taken down by their 


by:the 
exchange of presents: they. seldom take: 


- his trac 
- in his rear. 
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are, however, equall: " 
Sens See ae 
concubines, that ing on caprice, 
and the ability to maintain them. Not- 
withstanding the severe punishments in- 
flicted on those females who are guilty of 
a breach of matrimonial fidelity, no op- 
portunities are neglected to evade the laws 
enacted for its prevention, where there is 
any reasonable chance of escaping unde- 
tected; and among unmarried 

chastity is scarcely considered a virtue. 


ANIMAL TRIBES. 


Ir is difficult to conceive of the abundance 
of game in Don-nai: deer and antelopes 
are daily in the bazars, and hares occa- 
sionally ; and this country of rivers is the 
ise of aquatic fowls, of various de- 
scriptions, while the copses and rice-plan- 
tations are filled with birds of graniverous 
habits. The sportsman may in half an 
hour fill his game-bag to_overflo 
The woods and mountains abound wi 
wild beasts, such as elephants, tigers, 
rhinoceroses, &c. 

These animals are all hunted by the 
natives ; the elephant for his teeth, the 
tiger for his skin, and the rhinoceros for 
his horn. . Ivory and rhinoceroses’ horns 
are a regal be Il Some of these 
articles were offered us privately, which, 
to prevent trouble, we. refused. The 
horn ofthe rhinoceros is formed much 
like a limpet-shell, but more pointed ; at 
its base it is generally about six inches 
long, by four inches wide, and protrudes 
about six or eight inches. There is a 
shallow concavity occupying the whole 
base, resembling the limpet also in that 
respect. To judge of the goodness of a 
rhinoceros’ horn, this concave part is held 


to the ear, and the greater the noise, re- 
sembling that of the waves. on the sea- 
beach, the better the horn. This criterion 


certainly appears fallacious, if not ridi- 
culous; but the Chinese, who are ac- 
customed to purchase these arti are 
always Garten this test. Pe 
ese speak wi t of the 
irresistible strength sal imaning \ieilay 
of the, rhinoceros. They say fe moves 
so rapidly, that it is difficult for the eye- 
to keep pace with him ; that no object in 
his way is any impediment to his rapid 
career; that he beats down rocks, walls, 
and trees with ease; and that. 
can be easily traced by the ruins. 
day to the 
snd, snapping Hit Engh 
) sna) 
Canjeo.” However. hyperbolical these 
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aceouhts appear to we ma’ infer 
from them, that +s Badan pa ani- 


8 cages 

That wee a beautiful female, about two 
years old, nearly three feet high, and five 
feet long: her skin is now in the museum 
of the t India Marine Society at Sa- 
lem ; for, in consequence of losing, by 
bad weather, the stock of puppies and 
kids provided for her on the homeward 
passage, we were obliged to shoot her. 

A remarkable anecdote, relative to this 
animal, I cannot forbear relating. In 
Saigon, where dogs are ‘* dog-cheap,” we 
used to give the tigress one every day. 
They were thrown alive into her cage, 
when, after playing with her victim for 
awhile, as a cat does with a mouse, her 
eyes would begin to glisten, and her tail 
to vibrate, which were the immediate pre- 
cursors of death to the devoted little pri- 
soner, which was invariably seized by the 
eS See ee See 
guin t perforating the jugular arte- 
fies, while she would traverse the cage, 
which she lashed with her tail, and suck 
the blood of her prey, which hung sus- 
pended from her mouth. 

One day a puppy, not at all remarkable, 
or disti ble in appearance from the 
poo ee waiting hisaite who imme- 

> On percei' tuation, set u 
a dismal ell, and attacked the pa 
with great fury, snapping at her nose, 
from which he drew some blood. 
tigress aj ar to be amused with the 
y Tage of the puppy, 
fumoured 


SONG. 

eek oe the land where the lemon-trees 
loom 

Where the gold orange glows in the deep thick- 

et’s gloom ? ; 

Where a wind ever soft from the blue heaven 


blows, z 
And the groves are of laurel and myrtle and 


rose? 
Kaow'st thou it? 
Thither! O, thither, : 
My dearest and kindest, with thee would I go. 
Know’'st thou the house, with its turretted walls, 
Where the chambers are glancing, and vast are 
the halls? 
Where the figures of marble look on me so mild, 
As if thinking: ‘‘ Why thus did they use thee, 
poor chi'd?** 
Know’st thou it? 
4 Thither! O, thither, ‘ 
My guide and my guardian, with thee would I go. 


Know'st thou the mountain, its cloud-cover'd 
arch, 
Where the mules among mist o’er the wild tor- 
rent march ? : 
In the ae of it, dragons lie coil’d with their 
The rent crag rushes down, and above it the: 
Know’st thou it? 
Thi 


MIGNONETTE. 
Ir is not yet an age since this 


The rpenn aren = — Eu- 
yet it has so far natural- 

ined ite to our climate as to from 

con. 


seeds of its own and thus 
p- vey its delightful odour Rom parterre 


of the prince to the most humble garden’ 
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beyond Mr. Bateman's gardetl, as we find 
that Mr. Miller received the seed from Dr. 


Adrian, Van en, 

‘enable in ren re Garden at Chel- 
sea, in the year 1752, From Chelses it 
soon got into the gardens of the Londen 
florists, so as to enable them to supply 
the metropolis with plants-to furnish out 
the balconies, which is noticed by Cowper, 
who attained the age of twenty-one in the 
ro Ave this cone i perfumed 

ritish atm by its fragrance. 

author of the Task pain afterwards cele- 
brates it as a favourite plant in London. 


“‘ the sashes fronted with a range 
fragrant weed.” 





Of orange, myrtle, or the 


~ The odour which this little’ flower ex- 
hales is thought by some, whose olfacto- 
ries are delicate, to be too powerful for 
the house; but even those persons, we 
presume, must be delighted by the fra- 
ce which it throws the balconies 

to the streets of London, giving some- 
thing like a breath of garden air to the 
* close-pent man,” whose avocations will 
not permit a ramble beyond the squares 
of the fashionable part of the town. To 


such it must be a luxurious treat to catch the 


a few ambrosial gales on a summer’s even- 
ing from the heated pavement, where 
met with, notwi regu- 
lations for cleansing the streets and the 
natural: cleanliness of the inhabitants in 
We have frequently found the 

ume of the Mignonette so powerful 

in some of the better streets of don, 
that we have considered it sufficient to 
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an only child of a widowed mother, 3 
female cousin, but few personal 
charms, and less fortune, had been 


? 
brought up with her from infancy as a 
ie, al aero Chadha ie lidods. 


com 
cation. The amiable and humble Char. 
lotte was too t to attract much 


insignifican 

attention in the circles in which her gay 
cousin shone with so mach adour, 
which gave her frequent boo of 
dispensing « pr of that instruction she 

received on the more humble class of 
tering the 
gay saloon of her aunt, where her entry or 
exit was now scarcely noticed, she found 
the party amused in flowers, 
whilst the Count and the beaux 
were to make verses on the choice of each 
ef the ladies. Charlotte was desired to 


easiness visible, which the amiable Char- 
lotte, who, ever studious ef Amelia’s real 


ben. * ger rin pe Bo. rome higrgtwl- 
back the mind of her cousin, demanded 


this affectionate trait in Charlette’s con- 
duct, took out his pencil, and wrote for the 


Elle ne vit qu’un jour, et ne plait qu'un moment, 
which he gave'to the rte at 
dupanume das gueseuting hotell le cou- 
sin with this line on the Mignonette: _ 


Ses qualites surpassent ses. charmes. 
Amelia’s 












ur, 
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P SAPPHO'S SONG. 
‘AREW my lute !- and would that I 
sad never waked thy. “rg ehords ! 
ison been nm > 
And fever has breathes words. 


It was my efil star above, 
Not my sweet late, that wroaght me wrong ; 
It was not séng that me love, 

But it was love that taught me song. 
N be past, and hope undone, 

And pulse, and head, aud heart, are flame ; 
It is thy work, thou faithless one ! 

But, no !—I will not name thy name! 
wreath, are vowed to thee! 
My glorious, on deep, blue sea : 

¥ Sunt! sleep calm beneath its wave ! 


Secretar 


HINDOO GIRL'S SONG. 


et t, 

Seen when gem night ; 

= that sigh smile for ever the same— 
y were shadows, not fuel, tolove's dull flame. 

Love once an amulet, 

ee eee ee iat 
pearls were as pearis.could be, 

And white as m: purity ; 

The rose had the beauty and breath of soul 

And the rainbow-changes whole. 


Dearer oat oem of your smile ; 
Lét your blush, laugh, 


Like the bloom, sun, dnd clouds of the sweet 


* We have often disavowed criticism in the 
Mranor ; it is, however, due to the accomplishe 
author of these is 
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LOVE AMONG THE LAW BOOKS. 


immortal epis- 
tles, has fallen in love! He felt a slight 


vertigo in Tavistock. of which he 
wk Pedweatnovunt on on the home 


Sergeant Nethersole h 
age of fifty-nine, heart-whole ; his testa- 
Mentary assets were therefore looked upon 


by Mrs. Culpepper 

: of her and hers, 

weme launched. by Mr. and Mrs. 
Culpey ~ ie eam It could 
not thirty thousand 3 
Bonus, the broker, had hinted tne 
to the old slo in the bow-window 


Van and brother Bear.” As far as ap- 

) ces went, Plutus was certainly near- 

oh int Culpepper: Nicholas Nether- 
Esq., 


80 
gularly occupied in the Court of Common 
leas 


* rangement with the bar-maid at Nando’s 
seemed ) 


to ensure a walk through this vale 
of tears in a state of si blessedness. 
‘¢ Thave no doubt he cut 
said Culpepper to his consort. 


E 

ip 
rit 
i 
ae 
teed 


: 
: 
il 
; 


; 
aFF 


in Tavistock-square, and he 
an olive-eoloured ehariet with i 

horses. There is, o& I'am confidently ald, 
an office in Holborn where good matches 
are duly registered and assorted. Straight~ 


way under the letter N,. the fol 
lowing “Netherele, Nicholas 
ween ‘Bavistock-square, Ba. 


of Guildford-street, « oad 
Alfred-place, Tottenham-court: was 
instantly in motion. Here was 4 jewel) 
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of the first water and magnitude to be set 
in the crown of Hymen, and the crowd of 
o-an teen Set wianag tab 

t was at no an rub- 
ber at whist, and the ratifla cakes which 
came in with the Madeira at half-past 


ten, introduced certain jokes about matri- 


mony, evidently intended as earnest of 
future golden rings. 

The poet, Gay, makes his two heroines 
in the Beggar’s Opera, thus chant in 
duet : 

“A curse attends that woman's love 
Who aiways would be pleasing !” 
And in all cases where the parties are under 
thirty, Polly and Lucy are unquestion- 
ably right. No young woman can retain 
hier lovers long if she uses them well. 
She who would have her adorer as faith- 
ful as a dog, must treat him like one. 
But when middle-aged ladies have ex- 
ceeded forty, and middle-aged gentlemen 
have travelled beyond fifty, the case as- 
sumes a different complexion. The softer 
sex is then allowed, and, indeed, neces- 
sitated to throw off a little of that cruelty 
which is so deucedly killing at eighteen. 
What says the Spanish poet ? 
“ Cease, then, fair one, cease to shun me, 
Here let ali our difference cease ; 

Half that rigour had undone me, 

- All that rigour gives me peace.” 
Accordingly, it may be obsefved, that 
women make their advances as Time 
makes his. “At rohewi when aa swain 

proaches to’ ‘is devoirs, they ex- 
chim with an air of languid indifference, 
“© Who is he?” At thirty, with a pru- 


dent look towards the ways and means,’ 


? 
the question is, “* What is he?” At 
forty, much anxiety manifests itself to 
make the Hymeneal selection, and the 

uery changes itself into “« Which is he ?” 
But at the ultima Thule of fifty, the 
ravenous expectant prepares to sprin 
upon any prey, and exclaim, “ Where se 
he?” Be that as it may, the numerous 


pro 
out of Mr. Nethersole’s house, and j 


gles 
that old harpsichord of his with her * Love - 
*? till one’s head actu- 


among the 
ally’ turns giddy.”—* I will mention it 
to you in confidence,”’ said Mrs. Jackson 
on the very same day to another particu- 
lar friend at the Bazaar, in Soho-square, 


' long slept on the top sh 
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warm: betti 
threw in a crimson-| 


widow, nothing daunted, drew from under 
the harpsichord a number of the Irish 
melodies, and started off at score with 
“ Fly not yet, *tis now the hour.” This 
settled:the battle at the end of the first 
stanza; and I am glad it did, for really 
the widow was growing downright inde- 
cent. 
About this time, Love, tired of his 
aromatic station, ‘* among the Roses,” of 
all places in the world, began to take up. 
his abode among the dusty law books in 
the library of Mr. Sergeant Nethersole’s 
chambers. Certain amatory worthies had 
{ , affrighted at 
the black coifs and white wigs of the legal 
authors who kept “ watch and ward” be- 
low, in all the dignity of octavo, quart, 
and folio. But now, encouraged thereto. 
by the aforesaid Sergeant, they crept from 
their upper gallery and mixed themselves 
with the decorous*company in the pit and 
boxes. One Ovidius Naso, with his Art 
of Love in his pocket, presumed to shoul- 
der Mr. Espinasse at Nisi Prius : Tibul- 
lus got astride of Mr. Justice Blackstone: 
Propertius lolled indolently against Ba- 
con’s Abridgement, and “the industrious 
Giles Jacob” could not. keep his two 
quartos together froth the assurance of 
one Waller, who had taken post between 
them. In short, the t was in 
love! Still, however, I am of opinion,- 
that “ youth and an excellent constitu- 
tion,” as the novelists have it, would have 
enabled the patient to struggle with the 
disease, if it, not been for the incident 
which I'am about to relate. ; 
be home circuit had now commenced, 


had departed 
a fortnight with a married sister 


at Kingston-upon-Bhames. Poor inno- 
cent! she little knew what a widow is 
equal to. No sooner had the Sergeant 
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olive-green chariot, drawn 


departed in 
than the wi- ‘ 


Lat 


i 
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aoe ae Hackney blies, 
uen assem! car- 
g m in my Jack 
Piet Lak i Blaley de 
Shiking Mondayand slept at. the: Mer 
ini s t at the Mer- 
maid. The He stage on the fol- 
lowing morning was returned non est in- 


.ventus, without giving us notice of set 
_off : the Clapton coach was therefore en- 


ener to bald cur bares um Gevents, 
them safely deposit at we Flower- 


_pot, in Bishopsgate-street. Hardly had 
we sued out our first cup of ae soon 


the Sergeant happened not to have any 
. consultation saleaibe and, what is more 
pretnding that he had. He 

affectation of ing that he le 
a walk into the country: the 

ly consented: they moralized a few 
minutes upon the hic jacets in the church- 
and thence strolled into the adjoin- 

fields where certain labourers had 

led the wooden props of the plant that 

or ought to feed, the brewer’s vat, 

in conical (query, comical) shapes, not 
unlike the _— __ ew Church in 
Langham- rain now began to 
fall’: one of these sloping recipients stood 
invitingly open to shelter them from’ the 
paca Pt ene ee eee: 
janus.” ! those pyrami op-poles ! 

e widow’s brother from Town Malling 
was serving w) the Grand Jury: his 
sister’s tation was dear to him as his 
own: “ he’d call him brother, or he’d 
call him out,” and Nicholas Nethersole 
and Amelia Jackson were joined together 
in holy matrimony. 

The widow Jackson, now Mrs. Nether- 
sole, was a prudent woman, and wished, 
as the phrase is, to have every body’s 
good word. It was her advice that her 

band should write’ to his niece, Mrs. 


us 
Culpepper, to acquaint her with what 
hempenéd:. She 


had ag aon ag hige bryce 
up a letter for his signature, in whi e 
tendered several satisfactory apologies for 
in tia: seein, Gaweden cieenied 


cioge ost happy. & Why no, any dant? 
state wit y no, my ig 
See eit Sete 
to a phetic e it 
bebe my a life, aia 

had done a wrong or foolish deed (here 
the lady frowned) :never to own it: never 


when the Clapton coach stopped at the 
door. Here was ademurrer! Jack was 
for striking out the breakfast, and joining 
issue with the two other inside passengers. 
But I said no; finish the muffins: take 
an order for half an hour’s time: and 
then plead a justification! We did s0, 
and gave the coachman notice to set 
off, entering the vehicle with a hey-damme 
sort of aspect, paints denetins to the two 
impatient insiders, if there was any 
impertinence in their bill, we would strike 
it out without a reference to the master. 
The scheme took, and before we reached 
Saint Leonard’s, Shoreditch, egad! they 
were as supple as a couple of candidates 
for the Inika direction. Now. that. case, 
my dear, must. govern this. ; Don’t saya 
civil word to the C pers about our 
marriage : if you do, will be no end 
to their remonstrances : leave them to find 
it out in the Morning Chronicle.” 
Culpepper,” sald the lady's huabend, with 
»” said the ”s hus! i 

the * Morning Chronicle. in his hand. 
‘¢ Awkward !”? echoed Mrs. 


Frise 


ton-street, Bloomsbury, to-Cornwall-ter- 


race, in the Regent’s-park, how 
fully Mrs. Jackson had behaved. 


to suffer judgment to go by default, and bachelor_barrister, 
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Tiustration of the Art of Bleaching. 
Pur into e phial of liquid 

strips of linen eloth, d aaedifieent 0c. 
lours: the colours will be quickly dis- 


To show that Chlorine Gas supports 
Combustion. 


1, A cannL#, previously tighted, when 
into a jar of it, burns with a red 
_—— jar of it, burt 


a copious ‘of dense 
fumes. 2. Chareoal-dust; 3. tinfoil; 
4. copper-leaf; 5. an $ 
6. phosphorus; some other bodies ; 


To make Cinders, or ae 
baskets, appear as - were 


Satunate water, kept boiling, with 
tent adinectnanas roe ae 
P su: i it, by'a or fine 
Tiik thread, a clelory-a dite. cf.0 plums, 
or any other trifle; as the solution-cools, 
a beautiful crystallization of the salt takes 
place upon the cindet, fe. which resemble 
specimens of mineralogical spars. 


The Mineral Chamelion. 


WaeEn one of black oxide of manga- 
neqedoul teee geal nitrate of potass, 


both reduced to 


iy 
HMiscellanies. 


DISINTERESTED BENEYO. 
LENCE. 


cabaationnee Gaon 
among philosop is in 
mind of ama a sentiment of pure bene- 
lenve, a ining him to“desire the 
good of others ee 
erence to any expectation or 
pe : y expec vantage 
A circumstance occurred to my knowé 
Miiphy tha ther ‘day,’ wha: Sth: So 
e of the question. I was prepar. 
ing to embark at Gravesend a few Sun. 
days ago, on my return to 





saw, on the quay,,a foreigner with a 
wife and two chil e vainly ours 
ing to make themselves 

a gentleman who stood nearme addressed 
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and got his name inserted on the List of 
entitled to a share of the money 
for their relief ; but finding some 
icley must take place before he could - = 
any pecuniary assistance, and fearing 
expenses of an hotel, he settled the 
account, and took him home till he 
could find his friends, which he did in 
the course of the week, and placed him 
among them. SPECTATOR. 


DUFRESNE,—AN ANECDOTE. 


Dur rREsweE, an excellent French actor, 
much celebrated for his formance in 
all the heroic lovers of Voltaire’s trage- 
dies, was interrupted in a 
gentleman in the vit; who t 
spoke:too low.”. “And you, sir,” 
the actor, ‘* too loud ;”” the audience im- 
mediately took fire ; "the house was in a 
tumult, es resented the insolence of the 
actor, who had presumed to talk to a 
gentleman so adely. The police inter- 
posed, and the next tem » Dufresne 
‘was commanded to ackno his fault 
in a very submissive 1 pola The actor 
came forward to make his acknowledg- 
ment ; the audience attentive to what he was 
going to ', Dufresne “Gentlemen; 
till now, never felt the meanness of my 
condition.” —' etree ri the 
it so forcibly; not 
- mit him to % but dismissed him 
with ee reiterated applause. They 
reflected, that , notwiths ie 
had rather added to his former affront by ¢, 
what he had said, ‘did not wish to 
make him too of the inferior 
rank he held in life. 


THE. HERNHOOTER. 
A STRIKING INSTANCE OF HONESTY. 
pide last pose A a a oe 5 of 
cav was appoin to (0! 
he 5 went .at Be hes 5 heat of his 
troop to . solitary. valley, in 


Zr Nar the atheee Soveral 8 cups, 


and knocking at the door, Ba white beard. 


eo snr. After riding about a 
hour, they arrived at a fine eld of 
barley. é Stop, ”* said the officer to his 
oper be as we bagel “Waita 
”” replied e old man, and you shall 
be satisfied.” continued their pro- 
gress, and at a short distance found 
another field of the same grain: w the 


-Thy 


which the - 
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pret Hel Been, Bence 


said to his guide, 
S Father 7 svn ‘here ht us a great way 
than this.” 


necessarily ; the first field was better 
“ True,” replied he; “but § 
that field does not belong to me.’? + 
She Gatherer. 
‘I am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff.”— Wotton. ; 





A SPORTING CENTENARIAN. ' 


MaRGaREt Ey ast, died at the age of © 
one hundred and five. This extraordinary 
female was the test hunter, shooter, | 
and fisher.of her ine—fiddled excellently, | 
rowed stoutly, was ov ner joiner, was a | 
blacksmith, — shoe-1 boat-builder, 7 
and maker of harps ; and at seventy, was | 
the best wrestler in the country. : 


Sir Jonny Price was extremely eccen- | 
tric; he married wives, and kept 
the two first after their demise, em. | 
3; Pp them in his chamber, © 
one on each side of his bed. The third 
lady refused. him the honour of her hand | 
till he had removed the dead rivale mh : 
interred them. “a 


THE CELL OF DEATH. " | 
gous. igen an. accomplished and | 


ov. Ih, 


pa ; wrote upon the walls of his 
cell the following lines :— ~ ; 
Thou helpless wretch whom justice calls — 
To breathe within these dreary walls; = — 
‘Know guilty man this very cell - 
May be to thee the porch of hell. 

guilt confess’d, by God forgiven, : 
Mysterious change ! it leads to heav'n. : 


> 


LINES 
In the shop window of Mr. M‘Death, 
baker, Whitmore-row, Hoxton, 
Some che, # they ¢ cannot bread 
fam’d ‘Le Man prey — 
But heed chein not—your hopes revive 
You'll get good bread while Death's ali. 
'T. H. D. ° 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. ‘ 
ANsWeERs to our numerous correspondents 
our next; in fhe taeda hep ioceem onal ‘ 


a) 
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by all Newsmen and Booksellers. . 





man, was executed for 
1817. After his con. © 





